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NOTIONS 


ON 


RELIGION  AND  POLITICS. 


N^-  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The  sentiments  with  which  the  fourth  of  July, 
1 826,  was  prepared  for,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
received,  and  honoured,  have  occasioned  some  re- 
flections on  the  present  and  probable  state  of  this 
peculiar  country.  It  is  not  singular  in  the  history 
of  man,  that  a  whole  nation  should  unite  in  rejoic- 
ing. This  has  often  happened,  when  a  glorious 
victory  has  been  won ;  when  a  disgraceful,  and  costly 
war  has  terminated  ;  when  a  prince  has  been  born ; 
a  reigning  one  raised  from  sickness,  or  a  successor 
enthroned.  But  where  has  it  before  happened,  that 
every  heart,  in  a  nation  comprizing  many  millions, 
has  been  filled  with  gratitude  that  half  a  century 
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had  been  passed  under  political  compacts  delibe- 
rately framed  and  adopted  ;  rulers  peaceably  and 
periodically  elected  ;  laws  enacted  and  enforced  by 
common  consent ; — that,  in  all  this  lapse  of  time, 
every  one  might  worship  his  Creator,  in  any  man- 
ner required  by  his  own  sense  of  duty ;  that  life, 
liberty,  property,  and  character  have  been  protect- 
ed ;  that  each  one  might  come  and  go,  and  do  any 
thing,  and  every  thing,  which  he  might  think  pro- 
per, provided  only  that  he  committed  no  offence 
against  established  law.  This  eulogium,  however, 
is  to  be  taken,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see, 
with  some  qualifications. 

If  it  were  permitted  to  nations,  as  it  is  to  indi- 
viduals, to  pause  and  to  examine  the  past,  and  to 
deduce  from  it  lessons  to  serve  as  future  guides,  the 
present  would  seem  to  be  the  suitable,  the  fortunate 
moment  to  do  this.  Nations  enjoy  no  such  privi- 
lege. It  is  but  too  true  (as  was  said  by  Chancellor 
Oxenstiern,  of  whom  Richlieu  was  compelled  to 
admit,  that  his  mind  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
wise  counsels,  and  prudent  expedients.)  Governing 
is  only  the  using  of  means  in  emergencies  ivhich  are 
forced  on  rulers,  or  created  by  themselves.  How  in- 
significant is  the  existence  of  any  one  generation 
compared  with  the  succession  of  centuries  through 


which  a  nation  hves!  How  Umited  is  the  range 
over  which  the  rulers  of  any  given  time  can  extend 
their  foresight !  Admit  them  to  be  wise,  and  honest, 
and  as  free  from  frailties  as  men  may  be,  how  strong 
is  the  current  of  combined  interest,  prejudice  and 
rivalry,  which  they  must  encounter,  to  effect  any 
substantial  mehoration.  If  honest,  wise,  and  unob- 
structed, their  efforts  are  only  component  parts,  al- 
most immeasurably  small,  in  that  series  of  events 
which  extends  through  thousands  of  ages,  and  in 
which,  nations  rise  and  disappear,  and  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth  is  changed,  again  and  again. 

To  use  an  illustration,  which  may  be  found  in  a 
multitude  of  places  in  some  form  ; — nations  are 
Hke  some  mighty  flow  of  waters,  composed  of  par- 
ticles that  pursue  their  tranquil  noiseless  course,  to 
break  and  thunder  over  precipices,  throwing  into 
view  some  short-lived  glittering  bubbles.  The  flow 
is  still  the  same,  though  ever  changing  ;  still  mov- 
ing on  to  mingle  in  the  ocean  that  grows  no  vaster 
for  its  ceaseless  coming.  Add  too  that  nations  seem 
almost  as  unconscious  as  those  waters  whither  they 
tend. 

Entering  deeply  and  feelingly  into  the  strain  of 
joy  which  has  burst  forth  from  our  nation,  our  emo- 
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tions  have,  at  lengtli,  subsided  into  a  course  of  re- 
flections on  the  probable  progress  of  our  nation ; 
on  its  means  of  happiness,  and  its  habihty  to  suf- 
fering. The  jarring  materials,  of  which  all  human 
societies  are  composed,  are,  here,  so  regulated,  com- 
bined, checked,  and  balanced,  that  a  social  felicity 
may  be  hoped  for,  unprecedented  in  the  world.  This 
hope  is  not  wholly  unobscured.  The  degrees  on 
the  earths  surface  through  which  our  territory  ex- 
tends are  very  many.  We  border  on  a  fermenting 
and  convulsed  portion  of  human  society.  We  have 
within  ourselves  materials,  but  too  well  fitted  for 
revolutionary  movements.  Yet  the  political  orga- 
nization, the  general  diffusion  of  property  ;  its  di- 
visibility in  heirship ;  the  obstacles  to  the  duration 
of  power  in  any  depository  long  enough  to  make  it 
formidable  ;  the  freedom  of  the  press  ;  the  improving 
state  of  education  ;  and  above  all  the  absence  of  all 
hierarchies,  and  ecclesiastical  dominion,  are  grounds 
for  belief,  that  civil  freedom  is  likelv  to  continue  in 
this  portion  of  the  earth.  This  state  of  things  is  the 
result  of  causes  reaching  into  centuries  long  gone  by. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  advert  to  these  causes,  and  to 
their  probable  consequences.  Our  main  object  will 
be  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  what  effect  the  union 
of  clerical  and  political  power  has  had  on  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  and  what  agency  that  union  has 
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had  in  creating  our  own  free  and  happy  communi- 
ty ;  and,  especially,  to  demonstrate  that  the  readiest 
way  to  annihilate  this  freedom  and  happiness,  and 
to  establish  on  their  ruins  a  rapacious  and  bloody 
tyranny,  would  be,  to  permit  the  clergy  to  mingle  hi 
the  administration  of  civil  government. 
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N^   II. 


We  have  been  moved  to  undertake  this  labour, 
by  seeing,  in  a  pubhc  journal  devoted  to  liberal 
Christianity,  and  good  morals,  that  an  attempt  is 
in  process  to  establish  a  national  religion.  Who- 
ever would  do  this,  intends  something  which  he 
dares  not  avow ;  or,  he  knows  but  little  of  the  op- 
eration of  an  union  of  civil  and  religious  power  on 
the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  upon  himself  to  enquire 
into  the  condition  of  pagan  nations,  from  the  time 
when  fact  and  fable,  Gods  and  men,  were  all  ming- 
led together,  to  that  in  which  the  christian  revela- 
tion was  made,  knows  how  full  of  mischief  and 
misery,  has  been  the  reign  of  religion  armed  with 
the  sword. 

The  most  familiar  instance  is  in  the  history  of 
that  remarkable  nation  the  Jews,  who  rubbed  along 
through  the  pagan  Av^rld,  under  the  partnership  of 
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sacerdotal,  and  regal  power,  till  their  final  disper- 
sion in  the  seventy  third  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Amongst  them  the  offices  of  judge,  of  priest,  and  of 
military  chief,  were  often  united  in  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  to  such  mixture  of  authority,  more  than 
to  all  other  causes,  are  to  be  referred  their  dread- 
ful, and  complicated  sufferings. 

The  Christian  revelation  came,  when  the  world 
had  made  great  progress  in  refinement ;  in  an  age 
of  comparative  learning,  and  of  real  eloquence  ;  but 
it  came,  when  no  small  portion  of  mankind  were 
the  victims  of  cruel  oppressions,  and,  when  vice  had 
fixed  its  roots  deeply  and  firmly  in  every  order  of 
society.  It  came  at  a  time  when  Rome,  which  was 
then  another  name  for  the  civilized  world,  was 
wantoning  in  peace,  on  the  gathered  spoils  of  a 
thousand  conquests. 

It  is  remarked  by  an  able  and  industrious  histori- 
an (who  carries  in  his  elegant  pages  full  proof,  that 
he  was  an  insidious  foe  to  the  christian  faith)  how 
surprizing  it  was  that  such  a  religion  should  have 
made  so  slow,  so  difficult  a  progress.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  others,  much  better  entitled  to  con- 
sideration in  this  respect,  that  it  is  among  the 
strongest  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
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dispensation,  that  it  moved,  as  fast  as  it  did,  through 
such  embarrassing  obstacles.  It  is  wonderful  that 
a  religion,  which  came  unarmed,  and  in  the  garb  of 
poverty,  and  which  denounced  the  cherished  vices 
of  regal  splendour,  and  told  of  the  certainty  of  fu- 
ture life,  of  awful  justice  and  consequent  punish- 
ment, should  not  have  been  crushed  forever,  rather 
than  that  it  should  have  strengthened,  and  flourish- 
ed, and  spread  its  influence  over  the  earth. 

Christianity  came  not  to  lean  on  civil  authority 
for  its  support.  Its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
It  rejected  alliance  with  wealth,  and  pomp,  and 
power.  It  assumed  nothing  over  life,  hberty  or 
property.  It  assumed  only  to  teach  how  human 
life  should  be  passed ;  how  human  liberty  of  thought, 
and  action,  could  best  be  directed ;  and  how  world- 
ly possessions  might  best  be  used.  It  addressed 
itself  alike  to  the  monarch  and  his  humblest  sub- 
ject. It  unfolded  a  beautiful  and  simple  morality, 
that  suited  the  throne  and  the  cottage,  the  throng- 
ed city  and  the  scattered  habitations  of  men.  It 
was  founded  on  man's  unalienable  care  for  himself, 
and  made  that  the  rule  of  his  conduct  to  others.  What 
a  religion  was  this  to  ofier  to  the  long-cherished 
hopes  of  degraded,  and  depraved  Jews, — to  rapa- 
cious and  luxurious  Gentiles ! 
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Such,  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  candid,  well- 
informed  mind,  was  the  original  offering  of  Christi- 
anity to  men.  It  soon  met  with  cruel  persecutions, 
not  from  Christians^  but  from  heathens  ;  and  then  it 
was  taken  into  the  keeping  and  protection  of  earth- 
ly power ;  and  presently  was  made  its  perverted 
engine  to  torment  the  whole  world.  What  cruelty, — 
what  atrocious  outrage, — what  diabolical  crime  has 
not  been  permitted,  authorized,  applauded,  perpe- 
trated by  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion ! 
But  it  had  thrown  away  its  scrip  and  staff;  its  hu- 
mility and  poverty : — it  had  assumed  its  coat  of 
mail  and  the  magistrate's  sword,  before  it  filled  the 
earth  with  groans,  and  deluged  it  with  blood. 
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N^-  III. 


Befoke  the  close  of  the  first  century,  several 
churches  had  been  gathered  round  the  shores  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  each 
church  there  were  Presbyter  and  Bishop.  These 
officers,  at  first,  were  only  teachers  or  ruling  elders. 
It  was  soon  deemed  expedient  to  strengthen  the 
sympathy,  and  facilitate  the  means  of  an  union 
among  the  churches.  The  Bishops  and  Presbyters 
occasionally  assembled  to  consult  on  common  in- 
terests, and  to  establish  convenient  modes  of  disci- 
pline. As  they  had  no  temporal  power,  they  could 
exercise  none  more  imposing,  than  to  expel  from 
their  fraternity,  those  who  deserved  such  censure. 
They  copied  the  Jews  in  this,  who  punished  by  ex- 
pulsion from  the  synagogue.  This  practice  of  ex- 
pulsion grew  in  process  of  time  to  be  that  terrific 
engine  of  papal  rapacity  and  vengeance,  which 
overwhelmed  communities,  convulsed  kingdoms, 
and  shook  the  thrones  of  Europe.  This  authority 
is  apparent,  even  to  this  day,  in  church  discipline, 
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and  is  still  firmly  connected  with  the  church  gov- 
ernment of  England.     Passing  over  the  second  and 
third  centuries, — in  which  Christians  were  the  mis- 
erable victims  of  heathen  power,  as  yet  having  none 
of  their  own,  but  that,  beside  which  they  ought  nev- 
er to  have  had  any, — we  come  to  the  year  313,  when 
the  Emperor  Constantine  became,  or  pretended  to 
become,  a  christian.     By  his  "  Decree  of  Milan," 
Christians  were  restored  to  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty.   Places  of  worship,  and  lands  which  had  been 
confiscated,  were  restored  to  the  church.     Chris- 
tians were  now  safe,  and  protected,  but  no  other- 
wise connected  with  the  state,  than  those  who  still 
adhered  to  polytheism,  and  idolatry.     Differences 
having  arisen  among  them,  on  matters  of  faith  and 
discipline,  the  Emperor  assembled  the  Council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  325,  at  which  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ecclesiastics  ap- 
peared.    As  the  matters  discussed  in  this  memo- 
rable assembly  were  much  the  same  which  have 
been  discussed  up  to  the  present  day,  without  be- 
ing more  settled  than  they  then  were,  we  will  brief- 
ly state  them.     The  Emperor  assumed  no  regal 
authority  in  this  council.     He  attended  frequently, 
during  its  long  session,  but  he  left  his  guards  with- 
out, and  seated  himself,  by  permission,  on  a  low  stool, 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly. 
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In  this  council,  Athanasius,  then  a  Deacon,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Alexandria,  led  the  debate  on  the 
side  of  the  orthodox  party ;  and  maintained,  with 
much  the  same  course  of  reasoning  which  has 
since  been  so  often  repeated,  the  existence  of  three 
persons  in  one  God,  Arius,  Presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
was  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  maintained 
that  the  Son  was  a  created  being,  totally  distinct 
from  the  Father,  and  that  the  Spirit  was  distinct 
from  both.  The  result  of  this  council  was  a  solemn 
decree  maintaining  the  "  Consubstantiality^^  of  the 
Father  and  Son,  meaning  that  the  Father  and  Son 
are  of  one  and  the  same  nature,  and  forever  co-ex- 
istent. This  belief  has  been  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  Greek  Church,  the  seat  of  which  was  after- 
wards at  Constantinople,  till  it  was  expelled  by  the 
Turks ;  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  retains  the 
same  seat  it  then  had  ;  and  of  the  churches  known 
in  these  days,  as  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Calvinistic,  Lutheran,  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  this  same  Athana- 
sius afterwards  dignified  with  the  title  of  Saint  (and 
who  was  not,  it  is  said,  author  of  the  creed  which 
bears  his  name, — that  being  a  production,  as  some 
assert,  of  a  hundred  years,  at  least,  after  his  time) 
lived  to  see  most  remarkable  vicissitudes.  He  was 
pulled  down  from  the  episcopacy,  banished,  restor- 
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ed,  again  banished,  excommunicated,  condemned, 
secreted  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  a  dry  cistern  in 
Alexandria, — and  in  the  interior  apartments  of  a  vir- 
gin in  the  same  city — and  in  his  own  monument,  four 
successive  months  ; — and  yet  was  present,  and  un- 
detected in  one,  if  not  two,  councils,  in  which  his 
fate  was  decided.  He  was  again  restored ;  but  un- 
der the  sons  of  Constantine,  a  third  time  expelled 
by  the  successful  and  vindictive  Arians ; — again  re- 
stored ;  and  died  at  last  in  the  office  of  Bishop,  in 
tranquillity,  having  lived  under  five  successive  Em- 
perors. 

The  religious  contentions  under  Constantine,  and 
his  two  sons,  were  such  as  to  require  the  interfer- 
ence of  royal  authority ;  and  by  the  most  natural  and 
easy  progress,  the  church  found  it  convenient  to 
rely  on  the  sceptre,  and  the  sceptre  found  a  new  and 
powerful  support  in  the  church  ; — and  thence  came 
that  scourging  partnership,  under  which,  the  mere 
opinions  of  mankind,  on  subjects  which  no  human 
mind  can  possibly  comprehend,  have  been  punished 
with  banishment,  with  merciless  imprisonment,  with 
the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  torture,  and  with 
pubhc  executions — of  a  nature  to  make  the  angels 
weep,  and  the  very  devils,  to  whom  these  Christians 
consigned  their  victims,  hide  their  faces. 
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N^   IV. 


The  powers  of  church  and  state  thus  united, 
they  respectively  strengthened  each  other ;  but  in 
their  progress  they  became  rivals,  and  implacable  en- 
emies ;  each  of  them  attempting,  through  successive 
ages,  to  limit  or  control  the  other.  A  rapid  sketch 
of  the  growth  of  church  authority  will  demonstrate 
how  disastrous  it  was  to  the  peace  of  Europe  to 
have  permitted  ecclesiastics  to  extend  their  agency 
beyond  the  cure  of  souls. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  from  the  third,  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  Europe  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  Huns,  and  other  nations  from  Tartary,  and 
by  the  rude  tribes  from  the  north  of  Europe,  which 
poured  down  upon  the  south,  under  various  names, 
the  most  distinguished  among  them  being  Goths 
and  Vandals.  In  this  space  of  time,  Rome  was 
twice  besieged ;  once  redeemed  by  an  immense  ran- 
som, and  the  second  time,  taken,  plundered,  and 
burnt.  But  the  church,  however  shaken  by  these 
political  tempests,  lived  through  them  all,  and  even 
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grew  stronger.  One  portion  of  the  invaders,  under 
the  name  of  Burgundians,  became  christians,  and 
the  Goths  are  said  to  have  been  christians  vi^hen 
they  came,  though  of  the  Arian  persuasion.  It  v^ill 
also  be  recollected  how  entirely  the  Roman  Empire 
disappeared  under  these  invasions,  and  in  what 
manner  its  widely  spread  dominions  were  divided 
among  its  barbarous  conquerors. 

Before  these  times,  the  Bishops  of  Rome  had  as- 
sumed an  authority  over  all  other  bishops  ;  probably 
from  their  peculiar  location,  their  wealth,  their  bet- 
ter skill  in  managing  the  poHtics  of  the  church,— 
and,  if  for  no  better  reason,  because  they  would,  and 
could.  For  centuries  following,  and  until  near  the 
end  of  the  eleventh,  Europe  slept  in  ignorance,  un- 
der feudal  dominion  introduced  by  its  conquerors. 
What  little  there  was  of  learning  belonged  to  the 
higher  clergy.  In  this  lapse  of  time,  the  church 
fastened  its  power  upon  every  order  of  social  life : 
it  called  every  auxiliary  into  its  service.  Avoiding 
the  tedious  and  disgusting  detail  of  occurrences  by 
which  the  Bishops  of  Rome  acquired  their  power, 
it  will  serve  our  present  purpose  to  show  what  that 
power  had  become,  toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  a  new  and  most  remarkable  fanaticism 
seized  upon  all  Europe.     They  claimed  to  be  the 
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apostolic  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  hold  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  We  understand  by  this 
succession,  the  consecration  of  men  to  rule  in  the 
church,  first  by  St.  Peter,  then  by  those  he  conse- 
crated, and  so  on.  They  consequently  assumed 
the  right  of  governing  every  man's  conscience. — 
Associated  with  this  power  was  the  right  of  caUing 
every  man  to  account,  and  making  it  his  duty  to 
confess  his  sins. 

The  performance  of  this  duty  would  have  been 
profitless,  and  irksome,  if  it  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  the  assurance,  that  the  holy  auditor  of 
human  transgression,  had  the  power  to  pardon. 

Connected  with  the  power  of  pardon  was  the 
convenient  appendage  of  authorizing,  for  a  reasona- 
ble consideration,  the  commission  of  sins. 

So  far  however,  obedience  and  submission  might 
be,  in  some  measure,  voluntary.  Compulsory  power 
was  necessary ;  and  this  was  at  hand,  in  the  well- 
cherished  right  of  excommunication.  Astonishing  as 
it  seems  to  us  in  these  rational  days,  excommunica- 
tion was  then  more  terrible  than  the  most  numerous, 
and  best  conducted  armies.  Its  purport  was  to 
sever  the  offender  from  all  social  relations.     He  was 


deprived  of  the  communion  ;  kept  out  of  the  church ; 
deprived  of  christian  burial ;  pubUcly,  and  period- 
ically denounced  ;  incapacitated  to  hold  any  office, 
or  to  perform  any  civil  duty,  or  enjoy  any  social 
right.  In  short  he  was  cut  off  from  society,  and 
simply  permitted  to  exist,  unless  the  church  saw  fit 
to  torture  and  to  kill.  If  this  was  best,  means  were 
not  wanting.  The  excommunication  sometimes  fell 
upon  whole  comm.unities,  and  at  length  upon  duke- 
doms, principalities  and  kingdoms.  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  commonly  called  Hildebrand,  was  the  first  who 
ventured  to  excommunicate  sovereign  princes.  Two 
or  three  instances  will  shew  what  this  power  was. 

Henry  IV.  a  successor  of  Charles  V.  (in  Ger- 
many) assumed  the  crown  in  1072.  The  following 
year,  Hildebrand,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 
was  elected  Pope.  He  excommunicated  every  ec- 
clesiastic who  should  receive  a  benefice  from  a 
layman,  and  every  layman  by  whom  a  benefice 
should  be  conferred.  He  thus  engaged  the  church 
in  an  open  war  with  all  the  christian  nations.  Henry 
incurred  the  Pope's  displeasure.*    "  He  was  forced 

*  The  Pope  convoked  a  council.  "  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God 
and  by  your  authority,"  addressing  himself  to  the  council,  "  I  pro- 
hibit Heniy  from  governing  the  Teutonic  Kingdom  and  Italy.  I  re- 
lease all  Christians  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  I  strictly 
forbid  ail  persons  to  serve  or  attend  him  as  a  king." 
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by  the  superstition  of  his  subjects,  to  go  and  hum- 
ble himself  before  his  enemy.  He  suffered  himself 
to  be  despoiled  of  his  robes ;  clothed  with  a  gar- 
ment of  hair-cloth,  he  was  condemned  to  remain 
alone  and  barefooted  in  a  court,  where  he  was 
treated  as  a  prisoner ;  and  where  he  was  obliged 
to  fast  three  days  before  he  made  his  appearance, 
under  the  character  of  a  captive  and  penitent,  in 
the  presence  of  a  pontiff,  who  exulted  in  his  hu- 
miliation, and  who  affected  to  confer  a  favour  in 
admitting  Henry  to  kiss  his  feet." 

This  apostolic  successor  of  St.  Peter  wTOte  to 
King  Solomon  of  Hungary,  "  You  ought  to  know 
that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  belongs  to  the  Roman 
Church.  Learn  that  you  will  incur  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Holy  See,  if  you  do  not  acknowledge 
that  you  hold  your  dominions  of  the  Pope,  and  not 
of  the  Emperor. 

In  1213,  King  John  of  England,  terrified  at  the 
threat  of  papal  vengeance,  surrendered  his  king- 
dom to  Pandulph,  the  legate  of  Pope  Innocent  III. 
John  came  unarmed  into  the  presence  of  the  le- 
gate, who  was  seated  on  a  throne,  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  placing  his  joined  hands 
between  those  of  Pandulph,  he  swore  that  for  the 
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expiation  of  his  sins,  and  of  his  own  free  will,  he 
gave  to  the  chuixh  of  Rome,  and  Pope  Innocent 
III.  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
would  hold  them  as  his  vassal ; — and  concludes  his 
oath, — "  I  will  be  faithful  to  God,  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  the  Pope  my  Lord,  and  to  his  successors 
lawfully  elected ;  and  I  bind  myself  to  pay  him  a 
tribute  of  a  thousand  marhs  of  silver,  yearly." 

The  care  of  the  church  over  its  subjects  did  not 
end  with  this  life,  but  extended  to  the  next ;  and 
notwithstanding  it  could  send  a  mortal  to  his  eternal 
home,  purified  from  his  sins,  it  was  necessary  that 
his  worldly  substance,  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  church,  to  defray  the  expence  of  periodical  sup- 
plication to  shorten  the  abode  of  his  soul  in  pur- 
gatory. 

It  would  violate  the  known  laws  of  human  nature 
if,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  power  which  thus  spread 
its  branches  over  all  Europe,  there  had  not  been 
dreadful  abuses,  and  most  odious  and  shocking 
crimes.  Such  there  were,  and  such  as  we  will  not 
stain  our  pages  to  tell  of. 
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N°-  V. 


It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  even  such 
earthly  omnipotence  as  the  Popes  had  acquired, 
should  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  send  many 
millions  of  Europeans  into  Asia,  in  the  extravagant 
fancy  of  rescuing  the  Holy  City  from  the  Saracens. 
There  was  much  more  of  policy,  than  of  piety,  in 
this  measure.  For  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  from  1095  to  1263,  this  fanatical  war  was  kept 
up.  The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  are  hardly  more 
than  the  history  of  those  times,  touched  by  the 
magic  pencil  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Pope  Urban  II.  in  the  year  1095,  ascended  a  lofty 
scaffold  at  Placentia  (where  were  present  thirteen 
Archbishops,  two  hundred  and  twenty  ^Ye  Bishops, 
four  hundred  mitred  prelates,  and  four  hundred 
other  ecclesiastics  of  various  grades,  and  a  pro- 
digious concourse  of  laymen),  and  commanded 
Christian  Europe  to  rush  upon  Asia,  and  redeem 
the  Holy  Land.     The  warriors  were  required  to 
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assume  the  cross  (by  wearing  a  red  cross  sewed 
on  the  shoulder,  or  a  similar  mark  on  their  ar- 
mour) and  all  who  engaged  in  the  war, — and  it 
was  made  infamous  to  decline  it — were  exempted 
from  prosecution  on  account  of  debt,  while  in  the 
holy  service  ;  from  paying  interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed ;  and  from  some  descriptions  of  taxes.  The 
vassals  were  empowered  to  alien  their  lands  without 
the  consent  of  their  lords.  All  who  took  the  cross, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  them,  were  put  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter.  No  one  was  amenable  in 
any  civil  courts, — ^but  only  in  those  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  All  sins  were  remitted,  and  the  gates 
of  heaven  thrown  wide  open.  By  such  means,  in 
the  year  1096,  one  hundred  thousand  mounted  war- 
riors covered  with  mail ;  six  hundred  thousand  pil- 
grims capable  of  bearing  arms,  attended  by  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  priests,  monks,  women,  and 
children,  assembled  on  the  plains  of  Bithynia.  It 
is  said  that  six  millions  assumed  the  cross  in  Europe, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
departed,  never  to  return. 

No  historical  facts  of  the  middle  ages  are  stated 
under  better  authority  than  those  of  the  Holy  Wars ; 
none  better  illustrate  the  power  of  the  church ; 
none  were  more  serviceable  in  augmenting  its  wealth 
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and  resources  ;  none  more  strikingly  shew,  what 
the  state  and  the  church  can  accomplish,  hand  in  hand. 
None  more  strongly  illustrate,  how  little  nations 
know  of  the  consequences  of  their  acts ;  for  out  of 
the  crusades  grew  that  spirit  which  broke  down  the 
feudal  system ; — that  experience,  and  intelligence 
which  burst  through  the  long  night  of  barbarism, 
and  ignorance ; — that  disposition  to  enquire,  and  that 
hardihood  in  avowing  the  right  to  do  so,  which 
finally  struck  the  triple  crown  to  the  dust. 

There  is  a  natural  similarity,  between  the  bene- 
dictions, privileges,  and  assurances  dispensed  by 
the  Popes  to  the  crusaders,  and  those  announced  to 
his  followers  by  the  accomplished  and  successful 
Napoleon  of  the  Arabs. 

Mahomet's  creed  is,  1.  Belief  in  God.  2.  In  his 
Angels.  3.  In  his  Scriptures.  4.  In  his  Prophets. 
5.  In  the  resurrection  and  day  of  judgment.  6.  In 
God's  absolute  decree  and  predetermination  of 
good  and  evil. 

"  The  sword"  says  Mahomet  "  is  the  key  of 
Heaven  and  Hell.  A  drop  of  blood  spent  in  the 
cause  of  God ;  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more 
avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  or  prayer.   Who- 
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ever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  ;  at  the 
day  of  judgaient  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent 
as  vermilion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk ;  the  loss  of 
limbs  shall  be  suppUed  with  the  wings  of  angels 
and  of  Cherubim." 

His  followers  advanced  fearlessly  to  battle. — 
Where  there  is  no  chance  there  is  no  danger. 

From  the  close  of  the  crusades,  to  the  time  when 
Martin  Luther  made  his  appearance  in  the  world, 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  had  generally  hved  in  costly 
pomp  and  splendor.  They  adorned  Rome  with 
edifices,  and  encouraged  the  arts  and  the  revival  of 
learning  so  munificently,  that  in  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  papal  revenues  and 
resources  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Leo  X.  under  the 
pretence  of  reviving  the  holy  wars,  and  to  contin- 
ue the  building  of  St.  Peter's  church,  authorized 
the  open  sale  of  indulgencies.  It  is  said  that  Lu- 
ther, who  was  an  ilugustine  friar,  displeased  that 
this  brokerage  in  licences  to  sin  had  been  confided 
to  the  Dominicans,  commenced  the  course  of  op- 
position, which  grew  at  length  into  that  important 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  world  so  well  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Reformation  ; — the  event  which 
liberated  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe  from  papal 
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tyranny.  Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  it 
is  obvious  that  Europe  was  prepared  for  the  change, 
or  Luther  would  soon  have  atoned  for  his  audacity, 
by  an  appropriate  close  of  his  career. 

He  was  encouraged  and  sustained  by  rulers  and 
princes  ; — but  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
alone  sent  the  j&rst  withering  blast  upon  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  by  a  contest  in  authorship  with 
Luther,  and  against  the  Reformation,  that  Henry 
VHL  gained  from  the  Pope  the  dignity  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  And  yet  the  same  Henry, — for  the 
reason  that  the  Pope  would  not  consent  to  his  di- 
vorce from  Catherine  of  Arragon,  after  he  had 
actually  married  Anne  Boleyn, — turned  reformer 
himself ;  hurled  the  Pope  from  his  supremacy  in  the 
church  in  England,  and  took  that  holy  station  to 
his  own  use. 

With  Luther  originated  the  term  Protestant ;  not, 
as  is  often  said,  because  he  protested  against  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  because  he, 
and  his  followers,  protested  against  the  decree  of 
the  Diet  of  Spires,  (A.  D.  1524,)  which  prohibit- 
ed all  further  reformation. 
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N^   VI. 


Christendom  cannot  be  said  to  have  gained  any 
direct  advantage  from  the  Reformation  (at  least  in 
the  old  world,)  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half ;  on 
the  contrary,  no  part  of  European  history  is  more 
truly  horrible,  and  odious,  than  that  which  com- 
prizes this  lapse  of  time. 

It  was  so  because  modes  of  faith  were  crimes ; 
because  bishops  and  prelates  were  ministers  of  state, 
judges  of  the  accused,  and  almost  executioners  of 
those  they  condemned.     It  was  so  because  oaths  of 
supremacy,  abjuration,  and  conformity  were  exact- 
ed, under  grievous  disabilities,  and  the  certainty  of 
most  painful  and  ignominious  death  for  non-compli- 
ance.    What  effect  the  Reformation  had,  as  to  ra- 
tional religion  and  good  morals,  may  be  learned  in 
the  controversy  so  well  conducted  by  Dr.  Milner 
against  Dr.  Sturgess.     Milner,  although  a  CatholiC; 
and  a  zealous  one,  has  drawn  a  frightful,  but  just 
picture  of  those  disgraceful  times.     He,  of  course, 
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could  not  perceive,  that  all  which  he  reproaches 
and  laments,  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  un- 
ion of  Church  and  State. 

The  principal,  one  may  almost  say,  the  only  cause 
of  the  calamities  of  Englishmen,  during  a  period 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  worst 
times  of  the  Jews  (from  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution  of  1688)  was  the 
partnership  between  the  priesthood  and  the  crown. 
Henry  was  no  less  intolerant  than  the  Popes  had 
been ;  and  retained,  under  severe  penalties,  much  of 
their  doctrines  and  practice  ;— especially  auricular 
confession  and  belief  in  purgatory.  To  purga.tory 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  going ;  since  he 
provided,  by  his  ivill,  for  the  unceasing  offering  of 
masses  for  his  soul,  so  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land should  endure. 

His  son  Edward,  who  finished  his  short  and  pre- 
cious life  before  he  was  seventeen,  continued  the 
Reformation.  To  the  memory  of  this  wonderful 
boy,  one  can  hardly  suppress  a  sigh,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time.  In  the  language  of  that  day,  "  He 
was  the  kindest,  the  gentlest,  the  wittiest  that  eye 
had  seen,  or  ear  heard ;  so  comely  that  all  who  saw 
him  refrained  not  from  loving  him ; — so  sweet  in 
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remembrance  that  none  who  saw  him  could  ever 
forget  him."  When  Cranmer  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Enghsh  prelates  ;  one  who  was 
good,  and  great,  and  who  would  have  left  a  noble 
fame,  had  he  lived  in  better  times,  urged  Edward  to 
warrant  the  execution  of  a  fanatical  woman.  Ed- 
ward shed  tears,  and  told  Cranmer  that  if  it  was 
wrong  the  blame  must  rest  on  him.  Cranmer  was 
accused  in  turn,  recanted  in  writing,  yet  was  sent 
to  the  stake,  and  there  held  the  hand,  that  had  be- 
lied his  heart,  in  the  fire,  till  it  was  entirely  con- 
sumed. 

In  Edward's  reign  the  English  Church  system, 
and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were  established. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mary,  who  brought  back  the 
Romish  Church.  In  her  reign  of  five  years,  four 
months  and  eleven  days,  five  bishops,  twenty  one  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  eight  gentlemen,  eighty  four 
tradesmen,  one  hundred  husbandmen,  laborers  and 
servants,  fifty  five-women,  and  four  children  (one  of 
them  born  in  the  flames  !)  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
or  at  the  stake,  for  denying  the  Trinity  or  other 
equal  heinous  crimes.  In  these  days  perished  Bish- 
op Ridley,  and  Bishop  Latimer,  then  in  his  eighty 
fourth  year.  Bishop  Gardiner  would  not  sit  down 
to  dine  till  he  had  the  grateful  news  of  their  con- 
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version — into  ashes  !*  But,  at  that  same  dinner  he 
was  stricken  with  a  cruel  disease,  which  soon  trans- 
ferred him  to  that  bar^  to  which  he  had  sent  so 
many  others. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  Roman 
Church  was  expelled  by  Elizabeth,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  her  first  year,  restoring  Edward's  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  This  act  is  commonly  called  the 
act  of  conformity  ; — and  was  pregnant  with  new 
troubles  and  distresses  for  English  subjects.  Many 
of  the  Roman  forms  and  ceremonies  were  retained. 
The  mere  dress  of  the  clergy, — the  posture  in  which 
the  communion  was  to  be  received, — were  subjects 
of  martyrdom. 

But  we  follow  this  no  further.  In  those  days, 
arose  that  class  of  men,  whose  memory  is  so  dear 
to  us,  whatever  may  have  been  their  faults  and 
errors : — and  to  whom,  under  God's  Providence,  we 
are  indebted,  that  we  live  here,  and  hve  as  we  do  live. 
The  Puritans  contended  for  the  natural  right, 
which  every  man  has,  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to 
make   profession  of  that  form  of  faith  which  he 

^  When  the  flames  broke  forth,  Latimer  exclamied, — "  Be  of  good 
cheer,'' master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light 
such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as,  I  trust,  shall  never  be 
put  out." 
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apprehends  to  be  most  agreeable  to  truth,  so  far  as 
it  does  not  affect  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  go- 
vernment, under  which  he  hves.  They  could  not, 
and  would  not,  conform  to  the  established  religion 
of  England.  They  desired  a  purer  form  of  wor- 
ship ;  from  this  they  took  their  name.  Whence, 
and  in  what  manner,  they  came  to  this  land,  and 
from  what  motives,  can  best  be  learned  from  the 
eloquent  and  dignified  oration,  delivered  at  Ply- 
mouth, December  22,  1820. 
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N^-  VII. 


It  is  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  the  Puritans 
brought  with  them,  not  a  Httle  of  the  intolerant 
spirit,  from  the  power  of  which  they  proposed  to 
escape.  One  would  gladly  blot  out  of  their  history 
the  solemn  trial  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who,  in  these 
days,  would  be  regarded  as  a  bewildered  enthusiast ; 
and  who  would  soon  cease  to  talk,  because  no  one 
would  listen.  Though  she  convulsed  the  whole 
Colony,  she  would  be  noticed  now,  only  to  be  pitied. 
And,  to  speak  of  only  one  thing  more,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Quakers  is  a  dark  spot  in  the  fame  of 
men,  who  passed  over  an  ocean  to  a  wilderness,  to 
enjoy  religious  worship  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
Quakers  as  a  christian  sect,  may  venture  a  compari- 
son with  any  other,  in  any  place,  and  at  any  time, 
for  purity  of  life,  and  faithful  observance  of  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  Their  decency  and  sim- 
plicity among  themselves ;  their  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  ;  their  unaffected  charity,  and  unostenta- 
tious beneficence  ;  their  temperance,  and  industry, 
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place  them  far  above  many,  in  the  scale  of  merit, 
who  affect  to  despise  the  singularity  of  their  forms. ^ 
There  is  one  apology  for  our  Fathers ; — the  only 
one,  which  can  be  found  for  persecutors,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  : — they  united  powers  which 
never  met  for  good,  but  always  for  evil.  They  ex- 
ercised the  joint  dominion  of  "  Church  and  Stated 

It  is  aside  from  our  purpose  to  pursue  the  course  of 

*  The  following  is  extracted  from  a  work  of  acknowledged  au- 
thority, and  great  merit. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1727,  and  still  more  strongly  in  the  year  1758, 
that  the  Quakers  in  England,  at  their  yearly  meeting,  and  in  their 
collective  character,  fervently  warned  all  their  members,  to  avoid 
being  in  any  way  concerned  in  this  unrighteous  commerce  {the  slave 
trade.)  In  their  yearly  meeting  of  .1761,  they  proceeded  to  exclude 
from  their  society,  such  as  should  be  directly  concerned  in  this 
practice  ;  and  in  1763,  declared  it  to  be  criminal,  to  aid  and  abet  the 
trade,  in  any  manner,  directly,  or  indirectly.  From  this  time,  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  increasing  zeal,  on  this  subject,  among  the 
Friends,  so  as  to  impel  the  society  to  step  out  of  their  ordinary 
course,  in  behalf  of  their  injured  fellow-men.  Accordingly,  in  the 
month  of  June,  J  783,  the  Friends,  collectively,  petitioned  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  continuance  of  this  traffic ;  and,  afterwards, 
both  collectively,  and  individually,  exerted  themselves,  by  the  press, 
by  private  correspondence,  and  by  personal  journies,  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  men  concerning  it,  especially  those  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration." 

It  is  historically  true,  that  the  spirit,  wherein  Clarkson  and  Sharp 
devoted  their  lives  to  abolish  that  business,  which  is  one  heinous, 
hideous  crime — combining,  in  close  and  friendly  alhance,  the  worst 
crimes  that  human  hand  can  perpetrate  or  heart  conceive,— ^?"sf 
sJieiued  itself  among  the  Quakers. 

The  brightest  and  most  enduring  gloiy  in  the  fame  of  Wilherforce, 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Grenville,  is  jione  other  than  reflected  beams  emanat- 
ing from  Quaker  benevolence. 
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events  in  Europe,  after  our  ancestors  departed  from 
it.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  if  the  Roman 
yoke  vi^as  broken,  another  was  imposed  hardly  less 
grievous.  Centuries  have  rolled  away  ;  literature, 
science,  the  arts,  commerce,  enriching  industry,  re- 
nown on  the  ocean  and  on  the  land, — these  brighten 
the  fame  of  the  native  soil  of  our  fathers.  English- 
men boast, — as  well  they  may,  in  comparison  with 
all  Europe, — of  their  own  country,  as  the  land  of 
law  and  liberty.  But  to  which  of  the  proud  insti- 
tutions of  England  shall  we  look,  and  find  no  trace 
of  that  tyranny,  which  sprung  from  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  ?  Is  an  acre  of  land  alienated, — 
is  an  oath  of  office  taken, — is  a  marriage  had, — is 
a  will  proved, — is  a  law  enacted, — in  which  the 
fruits  of  that  union  are  not  apparent  ?  What  are  the 
numerous  class  of  Catholics, — the  continually  in- 
creasing ranks  of  the  Dissenters,  (laboring  under  a 
sort  of  excommunication  to  the  present  hour) — but 
living,  moving  monuments  of  what  the  church  has 
been  ?  The  British  constitution  itself, — the  constitu- 
ents of  its  legislature, — the  administration  of  jus- 
tice,— all,  all  shew  what  the  church  has  been.  When 
the  Dissenters  shall  become  an  efficient  majority, 
and  shall  feel,  and  be  felt  accordingly, — ^but  this  is 
not  for  us  to  settle  ; — or  discuss.  England  and  the 
established  church  have  serious  accounts  to  adjust, 
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The  Christian  rehgion,  armed  and  enriched  of 
the  earth,  instead  of  ornamenting  and  enhghtening 
society,  has  deformed  and  obscured  it.  Instead  of 
imparting  vigour  and  securing  freedom  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  it  has  palsied  and  bound  it  in  chains. 
Society,  thus  shackled  and  paralyzed,  niay  be  liken- 
ed to  a  tree  in  our  southern  latitudes,  intended  by 
nature  to  strike  its  roots  deep  in  the  earth,  and  to 
raise  its  limbs  toward  the  skies,  and  to  move  its 
graceful  and  spreading  branches  in  the  roving  v^^inds. 
But  it  is  seized  upon  by  the  luxuriant  grape-vine, 
which  gradually  insinuates  its  creeping  tendrils,  sur- 
rounds and  binds  every  limb,  and  rises  to  spread 
its  dense  foliage  over  all,  and  to  envelope  its  sup- 
porter, till  there  seems  nothing  there,  but  the  vine 
itself.  If  one  had  the  power,  which  existed  when 
Ovid  sang,  of  listening,  when  inanimate  matter 
speaks,  he  would  hear,  "  What !  Is  it  from  you,  that 
the  voice  of  complaint  proceeds  ? — You  were  placed 
here,  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  to  bear  me  up. 
You  exist  to  spread  my  rich  leaves  to  the  dews  of 
Heaven — to  the  invigorating  rain, — to  send  me  forth 
to  wanton  in  the  balmy  kisses  of  the  frolic  air,  and 
to  rejoice  in  the  beams  of  the  glorious  sun.  For  this, 
'tis  true  you  must  have  warmth,  moisture,  air ;  but 
these  come  to  me,  to  be  dispensed  to  you,  at  my 
good  pleasure.  What  would  you  be  without  me  ? — 
5 
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You  would  be  uprooted  by  the  whirlwinds ; — you 
would  be  withered  by  the  sun ; — you  would  be  hewn 
down,  and  reduced  to  ashes !" 

If  the  Puritans  had  never  been,  should  we  have 
had  our  National  Jubilee  ?  If  the  Reformation  had 
not  happened,  would  the  Puritans  have  existed  ?  If 
Leo  X.  had  employed  Martin  Luther  to  sell  indul- 
gencies,  instead  of  the  Dominicans,  would  the  Re- 
formation have  arisen  ? — Thus  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  reaches  backward  and  backward,  and 
runs  onward  and  onward,  unbroken.  In  the  little 
moment  that  short  sighted  mortals  live,  they  know 
nothing  of  its  beginning,  nothing  of  its  connexion, 
nothing  of  its  end.  In  this  humbling  ignorance, 
how  consoling  is  it  to  feel,  that  there  is  One  who 
ruleth, — One  who  beholdeth,  from  the  beginning,  all 
that  has  been, — all  that  will  be. 
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N^   VIIL 


Having  traced  the  origin  of  the  prominent  sects 
among  Christians,  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  by 
an  examination  of  their  respective  tenets,  that  no 
one  of  them  ought  to  be  associated  with  civil  pow- 
er. Our  proposition  is,  that  there  ought  not  to  be, 
any  ivhere,  a  dominant  christian  sect ;  and  our  opin- 
ion is,  that  any  opposed  christian  sect,  supported  by 
civil  power,  would  become  intolerant  and  persecut- 
ing, and  ought  not  to  be  trusted.  We  know  that 
there  is  great  authority  against  us.  We  know  that 
some  have  held,  that  where  there  is  no  national 
standard  in  religion,  there  will  be  no  religion  at  all. 
A  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  of  no  ordinary  grade. 
imthin  the  present  century^  maintains  the  expediency 
of  a  national  religion  thus : 

"  The  clergy,  in  the  natural  state  of  things,  are, 
among  christians,  absolutely  a  different  body  of  men 
from  the  rest  of  the  world."  "  The  supreme  head 
of  this  venerable  body  would  naturally  be  entitled 
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to  as  much  greater  proportion  of  influence,  and  re- 
spect, as  the  head  of  any  other  institution  possesses, 
above  its  subordinate  members.  He  is  selected  to 
superintend  the  discipHne,  the  manners,  and  the 
quahfications  of  those,  who  are,  themselves,  the 
regulators  of  discipline  and  manners,  to  the  rest  of 
the  vi^orld.  All  men,  therefore,  ought  to  look  up  to 
him,  as  to  their  father  and  chief  counsellor ;  and 
he  would,  in  return,  advise  and  correct  them  as  his 
children,  with  equal  severity,  and  equal  love.  A 
hierarchy  neither  unnatural  nor  unwise."  We  have 
already  seen  something  of  the  precious  effects  of 
such  captivating  theories  ;  and  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  them  again. 

Another  writer,  of  modern  days,  who  has  present- 
ed to  the  world  more  good  sense  and  sound  philoso- 
phy, combined  with  pure  christian  doctrine,  than 
any  other  man  we  know  of, — the  opinions  only  ex- 
cepted which  we  war  against, — maintains  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  established  religion.  His  theory  is, — 
There  must  be,  1.  A  clergy,  or  an  order  of  men 
secluded  from  other  professions  to  attend  upon  the 
offices  of  religion.  2.  A  legal  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy.  3.  The  confining  that 
provision  to  the  teachers  of  a  particular  sect  of 
Christianity. 
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This  justly  respected  and  admired  prelate, — whose 
works  are,  and  ought  to  be  found  wherever  the 
English  language  is  read, — seems  entirely  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact,  that,  in  his  own  land,  where 
the  church  is  fortified  by  wealth,  title,  and  civil 
povver,  surpassing  any  thing  that  has  been  seen  out 
of  Rome,  laws  of  dispensation  have  been  imperi- 
ously demanded  and  obtained,  from  time  to  time, 
from  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  down  to 
the  last  statute  on  marriage,  of  recent  date.  We 
venture  an  opinion,  that  more  than  half  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  British  Isles  are  Dissenters  from 
the  established  church,  and  will,  at  some  future  day, 
prove  how  unsound  and  dangerous  is  the  doctrine 
which  Archdeacon  Paley  maintains. 

Yet  we  may  be  in  error.  A  small  number  of  ob- 
scure individuals  may  know  something  of  books,  but 
very  little  of  public  opinion.  There  may  be  power- 
ful influences,  determined  combinations,  sectarian 
resolution  to  have  a  dominant  religion.  There  may 
be  men  far  better  able  to  judge  than  ourselves,  who 
honestly  think  it  would  be  right  and  useful  to  have 
such  a  distinction.  If  so,  which  of  the  sects  shall 
rule  ? — Who  shall  be  King  ? — There  would  have 
been  more  kings  in  the  world,  than  there  have  been, 
if  those,  from  among  whom  the  king  must  be  raised, 
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could  have  agreed  which  of  them  it  should  be.  We 
will  examine  the  tenets  of  the  prominent  sects,  and 
thence  try  to  deduce  which  of  them,  if  any,  it  would 
be  best  to  elevate  into  a  '^  Hierarchy  neither  un- 
natural nor  unwise !" 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  doing  this  will  be 
to  trace  these  tenets  in  their  historical  course ; — 
which,  so  far  as  our  purpose  requires,  is  easily  done. 
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N^   IX. 


What  the  Christian  faith  was  in  the  first  two 
centuries,  and  most  of  the  third,  those,  who  can 
read  and  understand  the  scriptures,  will  judge  for 
themselves. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  came  next ;  and  may 
be  comprized  in  this  summary. 

1.  Belief  in  the  Trinity. 

2.  Apostolic  succession  from  St.  Peter  through 
the  Popes. 

3.  The  power  of  the  priesthood  to  grant  dispen- 
sations and  indulgencies. 

4.  The  power  to  excommunicate. 

5.  To  canonize,  or  raise  to  the  rank  of  Saints. 

6.  The  infallibility  of  the  church ;  or,  that  it 
cannot  possibly  err  in  matters  of  faith. 

7.  That  apostolic  traditions  are  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Scriptures.* 

*  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  is  prohibited. 
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8.  That  there  are  seven  Sacraments  :  baptism, 
confirmation,  eucharist,  extreme  unction,  penance, 
orders,  matrimony. 

9.  That  in  the  mass,  or  pubhc  service,  there  is 
offered  a  propitiatojy  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead. 

10.  The  actual  presence^  in  virtue  of  the  con- 
secration by  the  priest  of  bread  and  wine  ;  and  that 
ecclesiastics  may  partake  of  both,  the  laity  of  the 
bread  only. 

11.  That  there  is  a  purgatory  for  the  souls  of  the 
deceased  ;  whence  they  are  released  by  prayers 
and  alms,  offered  principally  by  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  mass. 

12.  That  saints  reign  with  the  Saviour  in  Heaven, 
and  are  to  be  honoured  and  invoked. 

13.  That  images  ought  to  be  retained  in  churches. 

14.  Auricular  confession,  and  repentance  ;  and 
consequent  absolution  of  sins.* 

15.  The  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  Athanasian 
creeds  are  fundamental  in  the  Romish  church. 

16.  The  Inquisition,  by  which  the  dreadful  suf- 
fering of  the  outward  man,  is  to  cure  the  inward 
man  of  heresy : — implying  imprisonment,  torture, 
and  most  painful  death. 

*  Formerly,  the  power  was  exercised  so  far  as  to  permit  future 
criminal  acts ;  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  so  understood  now,  though  the 
power  of  dispensation  is  sometunes  very  Uberally  extended. 
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Such  was  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  all  Europe, 
for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  preceding  A. D. 
1517,  when  Martin  Luther  came  forth.  The  Lu- 
therans departed  from  this  foundation,  and  engen- 
dered some  mysticisms,  and  adopted  the  use  of 
terms,  which  convey  to  us  no  very  clear  ideas  of 
our  duty  to  God  or  men.     They  say : 

1.  The  Scriptures  are  the  only  guide. 

2.  Justification  is  the  effect  of  faith,  and  not  of 
good  works ; — but  faith  ought  to  produce  good 
works,  purely  in  obedience  to  God,  and  not  in  or- 
der to  justification  ;  we  are  not  justified  by  the  Law 
or  works ;  but  to  believers,  sin  is  pardoned,  and 
Christ's  righteousness  imputed. 

3.  That  the  atonement  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
for  sin. 

Thus  although  Luther  rejected  the  papal  supre- 
macy, apostolic  tradition,  purgatory,  penance,  auri- 
cular confession,  masses,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
celibacy,  the  inquisition,  extreme  unction,  and  some 
other  doctrines  and  practices  of  this  universal 
church,  and  made  a  bold  effort  to  return  to  the 
Scriptures,  yet  we  cannot  perceive  that  much  good 
was  effected,  as  to  pure  religion  or  morality,  though 
much  was  done  in  crippling  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
6 
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Next  canie  John  Calvin^  who  was  junior  to  Lu- 
ther about  twenty-six  years.  He  was  professor  at 
Geneva  in  1536.  Calvin  was  a  zealous  Reformer  : 
we  have  in  a  preceding  number,  hinted  at  his  mo- 
tives. With  him  originated  the  celebrated  "  Five 
Points;"  1.  Predestination  ;  2.  Particular  redemp- 
tion ;  3.  Total  depravity  ;  4.  Effectual  calling ;  5. 
Perseverance  of  the  Saints. 

By  the  first,  is  meant,  that,  God  of  his  free  grace 
and  love,  without  the  foresight  of  faith,  good  works, 
or  any  condition  performed  by  his  creature  as  the 
cause  of  his  election,  chose  a  certain  number  of  the 
fallen  race  of  Adam,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  unto  eternal  glory,  and  condemned  all  the 
rest  to  dishonour  and  wrath,  for  their  sins,  to  the 
praise  of  his  glorious  justice  ! 

By  the  second, — that  the  atonement  was  made 
only  for  the  elect. 

By  the  third, — that  all  mankind  come  into  the 
world  totally  depraved,  incapable  of  good  works, 
and  prone  to  evil. 

The  fourth  means,— -that  God  in  his  own  due 
time,  and  by  his  own  operations  or  "  workings"  of 
the  Spirit,  effectually  calls  the  elect  out  of  sin  and 
death,  to  grace  and  salvation. 

By  the  fifth  is  meant, — that  when  the  elect  are 
called,  they  are  saints ;  and  cannot  fall  from  a  state 
of  grace.     This  last  point  is  said  by  some  to  go  the 
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whole  length  of  maintaining,  that,  if  a  saint  should 
do  such  acts  as,  in  a  temporal  sense,  might  be  cal- 
led crimes,  and  which  might  be  recognized  and  pun- 
ished as  such  by  human  laws,  he  would  not  fall 
from  grace,  nor  cease  to  be  one  of  the  elect.  We 
pretend  not  to  judge  any  one,  because  he  sincerely 
thinks  his  faith  more  conformable  to  the  meaning 
of  the  scriptures  than  any  other  ;'  but  it  may  not  be 
impertinent  to  remark,  that  we  miss  in  Calvin's 
system,  every  one  of  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian 
system,  as  we  understand  it.  It  attributes  to  the  De- 
ity characteristics,  which  in  no  wise  conform  to  the 
notions  of  justice,  which  we  cannot  drive  from  our 
minds.  It  seems  to  us  to  annihilate  the  precepts, 
which  prohibit  sin,  vvhich  enjoin  repentance,  and 
which  hold  out  rewards  to  virtue  ; — which  command 
us  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  and  to  do  to 
others,  as  w^e  would  that  they  should  do  to  us.  The 
defect  of  the  system  appears  to  be  in  this  ;  that  no 
mortal  can  know,  however  good  he  may  be,  that 
he  is  a  saint ;  nor,  however  unworthy  he  may  be,  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow  men,  and  of  his  own 
conscience,  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  elect.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that,  by  this  doctrine,  every  one  predes- 
tined to  glory  and  salvation,  will  surely  experience 
the  workings  of  the  spirit  of  grace,  and  that  no 
others  will,  however  much  they  may  desire  it,  and 
however  saint-hke  the  tenor  of  their  lives  may  be. 
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N^-  X. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ap- 
peared Arminius,  (born  at  Amsterdam,  and  profes- 
sor of  Theology  at  Leyden)  who  quahfied  Calvin's 
theory,  by  maintaining, — 

1 .  That  the  Deity  foresaw,  from  all  eternity,  who 
would  so  conduct  in  this  life,  as  to  deserve  salva- 
tion,— and  who  would  continue  in  unbelief,  and  de- 
serve eternal  punishment. 

2.  That  the  atonement  was  designed  for  all  man- 
kind ; — but  that  believers  only  could  take  the  bene- 
fit of  it. 

3.  That  mankind  ar^i  not  born  totally  depraved  ; 
and  that  no  one  will  suffer  for  Adam's  sins,  but 
each  man  for  his  own  transgressions  only. 

4.  That  grace  is  offered  to  all ;  and  is  neither 
irresistible  nor  irrevocable. 

5.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  persever- 
ance of  the  saints,  but  that  true  believers  may  fall 
from  their  faith,  and  forfeit  finally  their  state  of 
grace. 
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We  should  venture  to  call  this  a  very  sensible 
creed,  considering  the  days  in  vihich  it  appeared, 
but  its  author  was  severely  persecuted  for  it,  though 
not  slain.  It  was  said  of  Arminius,  that  "  he  could 
not  be  sufficiently  esteemed  by  those  who  knew 
him ;  and  those,  who  did  not  esteem  him,  never 
knew  him  sufficiently." 

The  Roman,  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Arminian 
faiths  made  great  dissensions  and  cruel  sufferings  in 
the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  the 
most  prominent  divisions  that  had  then  arisen. 

The  next  remarkable  occurrence  to  be  noticed,  in 
the  history  of  religious  belief,  is  the  establishment 
of  the  English  Church.  This  may  be  referred  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  Edward  VI. — but  the  church 
was  deliberately  confirmed  and  established  by  Eliza- 
beth, under  whom  the  articles  were  revised,  and 
made  thirty-nine  out  of  the  forty-two,  which  was  the 
number  in  Edward's  time.  The  fundamentals  of 
the  English  Church  were  revised  several  times 
afterwards,  and  for  the  last  time,  (according  to  our 
recollection)  in  the  first  of  George  II.  (1728.)  The 
English  Church  maintains  at  this  day  : 

1.  The  Apostolic  succession. 
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2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

3.  The  three  creeds  ; — viz.  the  Apostles',  the 
Nicene,  the  Athanasian. 

4.  The  observance  of  certain  memorable  days  ; 
viz.  the  days  of  the  Saints, — and  the  anniversary  of 
the  fifth  of  November,  1605,  in  memory  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot.* 

5.  The  Thirty-Nine  Articles ;  which  have  nearly 
choked  thousands,  who  have  been  obliged  to  swal- 
low them,  in  order  to  secure  something  else  to 
swallow. 

1.  As  to  the  Apostolic  succession,  it  is  a  very 
harmless  notion.  One  can  hardly  suppress  a  smile, 
that  it  should  be  so  cherished  in  England,  when  it  is 
considered  through  what  sort  of  a  channel  it  has 
come  down.  What  the  Popes  have  been  since 
Henry  VIII.  seceded  is  irrelevant.  That  Borgia 
whom  the  poet  has  made  as  immortal  as  his  own 
lines,  was  son  of  a  prostitute,  by  a  cardinal  who  was 
Alexander  VI.  about  1492.  Of  Borgia,  it  is  not 
asked,  what  crime  did  he  commit  ? — but,  what  crime 
did  he  not  commit  ? — and  in  which  of  them,  was 
not  his  father,  in  some  way,  partner  ?     The  lives  of 

*  Dr.  Milner  says,  that  this  was  not  the  work  of  the  CathoUcs,  but 
of  James's  minister,  Cecil,/or  good  court  reasons,  though  theCatliohc^ 
have  ever  since  borne  the  odium. 
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the  Popes  constitute  one  of  the  most  amusing  por- 
tions of  history.  The  manner  in  which  Montalto 
contrived  to  make  himself  Pope  Sixtus  V.  is  posi- 
tively ludicrous.  From  A.D.  955  to  1775  there  were 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  Popes,  and  amongst 
them,  all  sorts  of  men  :  many  of  them  good  and 
virtuous ; — some  bad  enough  ;  though  none  com- 
parable to  Borgia's  father  in  depravity.  There  is, 
however  a  sort  of  salvo,  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  as  to  the  want  of  godliness  in 
those  who  are  clothed  with  canonical  authority; 
at  least  in  one  of  their  most  serious  duties. 

2.  As  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, — it  is  set 
forth  in  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  the  substance 
of  which  is  this  ; 

We  worship  one  God  in  trinity,  and  trinity  in 
unity ;  neither  confounding  the  persons,  nor  divid- 
ing the  substance.  There  is  one  person  uncreate  of 
the  Father  ;  another  uncreate  of  the  Son ;  and  an- 
other  uncreate  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Each  is  incom- 
prehensible ;  each  eternal :  yet  not  three  eternals, 
but  one  eternqil.  Not  three  incomprehensibles,  nor 
three  uncreated,  but  one  uncreated,  one  incompre- 
hensible. Each  is  almighty,  yet  not  three  almigh- 
ties, but  one  Almighty.  Each  is  God,  yet  there 
are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God.  Each  is  Lord, 
vet  not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord.  There  is  one 
Father,  not  three  Fathers  :  one  Son,  not  three  Sons ; 
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one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy  Ghosts.  And  in 
this  Trinity,  none  is  afore  or  after  the  other  ;  none 
is  greater  or  less  than  another  ;  but  the  whole  three 
persons  are  coeternal  together,  and  coequal  ;  so 
that,  in  all  things  as  aforesaid,  the  unity  in  trinity, 
and  the  trinity  in  unity,  is  to  be  worshipped.  He 
therefore  that  will  be  saved  must  thus  think  of  the 
Trinity. 

It  would  take  more  space  than  we  have  to  spare, 
to  give  an  analysis  of  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles  of 
the  English  Church.  They  were  prepared  at  a  time 
of  great  excitement  and  trouble  ;  and  designed  to 
sooth  contention,  and  re-establish  peace.  It  is  not 
surprising,  that  in  this  age  of  intelligence  and  free 
enquiry,  many  have  departed  from  them,  and  that 
the  class  of  Dissenters  rapidly  increases.  After  a 
somewhat  laborious  examination,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  contain  in  themselves  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  original  design,  with  which 
they  were  framed.  There  are  in  them  indications 
that  England  had  just  escaped  from  papal  domin- 
ion, and  strong  traces  of  a  design  to  quiet,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  contentions,  which  had  arisen  among 
the  already  numerous  sects  of  Reformers. 
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The  episcopal  churches  of  the  United  States,  were 
before  our  Revolution,  constituent  parts  of  the 
Church  of  England.  When  the  colonies  became 
independent,  the  American  English  Church  was  ne- 
cessarily separated  from  the  parent  stock.  After 
the  peace  of  1783, — the  apostolic  succession  was 
preserved,  by  sending  certain  gentlemen,  in  orders, 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  ordained 
Bishops.  In  1801,  an  episcopal  convention  recog- 
nized all  things  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the 
church.  In  the  preface  to  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  promulgated  by  this  convention,  we  read, 
"  This  Church  is  far  from  intending  to  depart  from 
the  Church  of  England,  in  any  essential  point  of 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship  ;  or  further  than  lo- 
cal circumstances  require."  The  creed  of  St.  Ath- 
anasius  is  not  recognised  in  the  American  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  ;  and  they  are  otherwise  considerably 
modified  ;  and  one  of  the  two  creeds  which  are  re- 
tained is  essentially  improved.  We  find  in  no  class 
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of  Christians  amongst  us,  more  liberality,  more  in- 
telligence, more  truly  christian  deportment  than  in 
this.  It  is  probable  that  difterence  of  opinion  may 
be  found  among  its  members  on  many  doctrinal 
points, — varying  from  severe  Calvinism,  to  some 
modification  of  Unitarianism.  But  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  them,  generally,  that  they  are  Trinita- 
rians. Whether,  however,  they  profess  to  be  Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic,  or  Arminian,  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  say  ; — for  all  these  classes  can  find  enough 
in  the  American  Thirty-Nine  Articles  to  sustain 
them. 

The  other  prominent  divisions,  in  the  United 
States,  are  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists. 

The  first  do  not  date  a  century  back.  Wesley 
their  founder,  was  an  Arminian; — Whitefield,  his 
successor,  a  Calvinist.  Some  are  now  Arminian, 
and  some  Calvinistic.  Their  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  "  the  exact  regularity  of  their  lives,  or 
the  correct  method  in  which  they  disposed  of  their 
time."  This  sect  is  remarkable  for  the  extended 
connexion  of  its  members  ;  and  its  systematic 
church  government.  Their  teachers  are  in  a  con- 
tinual process  of  migration.  It  is  this  sect  that  hold 
the  camp  meetings. 
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Among  the  Baptists,  Calvinism  and  Arminianism 
are  the  distinguishing  traits.  But  of  late,  some  are 
said  to  have  become  Arian  or  Socinian.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  their  sentiments  on  Baptism,  which 
they  hold  to  be  a  rite  consequent  on  conversion  ; — 
and  to  be  effected,  not  by  sprinkling,  but  by  immer- 
sion. This  opinion  has  made  trouble  as  to  infant 
baptism. 

The  Presbyterians  are  strict  Calvinists.  They 
are  of  the  same  order  as  the  Scotch  church. — 
Their  name  comes  from  the  tenet,  that  the  Presby- 
ter is  the  highest  rank  in  the  order  of  priesthood 
established  in  the  church  by  the  Christian  system. 
They  hold  that  a  Presbyter  is  the  head  of  his  flock, 
and  that  none  can  be  higher. 

Congregationalists  maintain,  that  each  church 
has  authority  from  Christ,  for  exercising  govern- 
ment, and  enjoying  worship  within  itself: — a  de- 
scription sufficiently  generic.  But  the  term  has 
always  been  understood  in  New  England,  since  the 
platform  of  1648,*  to  mean  good  old-fashioned  or- 
thodoxy, or  Calvinism. 

There  are  some  other  sects,  and  some  subdivis- 

*  See  Wise  on  the  Church. 
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ions  of  each  of  these  abovementioned  :  but  we  have 
no  space  to  enumerate  them.  These  have  been 
mentioned  only  to  show,  that  the  prevaihng  senti- 
ments among  them  all,  are  Calvinistic  or  Arminian 
Trinitarianism  ;  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  no 
want  of  mysticism,  and  theological  metaphysics, 
ever  hard  to  be  understood.  For  example,  in  the 
Calvinistic  scheme,  we  are  taught,  that  the  benevo- 
lent and  omniscient  Creator  of  the  Universe,  who 
foresaw  all  things  from  the  beginning,  created  man, 
intending  that  he  should  sin,  and  that  all  men  de- 
scending from  him  should  be  accursed,  and  utterly 
depraved  ; — but  that  some  of  them,  without  merit 
in  themselves,  but  called  of  his  grace,  should  be 
saved,  by  his  coming  on  earth  himself,  in  human 
form,  to  be  crucified, — by  way  of  satisfying  his  own 
justice  ;  and  that  all  other  men  should  be  doomed 
to  everlasting  punishment ! 

We  cannot  wonder,  that  the  benighted  Asiatics 
see  nothing  in  such  a  system,  now  preached  by  the 
Missionaries,  sufficiently  inviting  to  detach  them 
from  their  native  idolatry. 

Our  own  opinion  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
a  doctrine  so  deeply  connected  with  these  theologi- 
cal suhtilties — to  give  them  their  mildest  name, — may 
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be  nothing  worth.  We  will  entrench  ourselves  be- 
hind that  well  known,  and  eminent  divine,  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

"  He,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
"  who  goes  about  to  speak  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity,  and  does  it  by  words,  and  names  of  man's 
invention, — talking  of  essences,  and  existences, 
hypostases,  and  personalities,  pluralities,  priorities 
in  co-equalities,  and  unity  in  pluralities, — may  amuse 
himself,  and  build  a  tabernacle  in  his  head,  and 
talk  something,  he  knows  not  what ;  but  the  good 
man,  that  feels  the  power  of  the  Father,  and  to 
whom  the  Son  is  become  wisdom,  sanctification, 
and  redemption, — in  whose  heart  the  love  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  shed  abroad,  this  man,  though  he 
understands  nothing  of  what  is  unintelligible^  yet  he 
alone  truly  understands  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, ^"^ 

This  celebrated  Divine  expressed  himself  on  all 
occasions  with  great  strength  and  fervency.  If  he 
has  not  clearly  repudiated  the  Trinitarian  notion, 
in  the  words  we  have  quoted,  his  meaning  cannot 
be  misunderstood ;  this  learned  man  knew,  that  the 
word  trinity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures  ; 
that  the  words — Holy  Ghost  should  be  translated 
holy  spirit,  and  that  the  text  found  in  the  first  Epis- 
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tie  of  John  v.  7. — and  much  rehed  on,  as  support- 
ing the  Trinity,  is  not  found  in  the  most  ancient 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  now  held  to 
be  spurious. 

That  undefatigable  Trinitarian,  Scott,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  this  verse,  admits  that  it  is  not  found  in 
some  copies,  and  gives  this  reason  for  it,  that  it  was 
suppressed  by  the  Unitarians  ! 

We  have  read  the  last  publication  on  the  Trinity, 
that  we  know  of;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corneliuses  sermon. 
This  learned  divine  says, — "  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  does  not  mean,  that  there  are  three  inde- 
pendent Gods."  Nor  does  it  mean  that,  "  God 
merely  acts  in  three  essentially  different  ways  ;"  as 
when  one  man  sustains  three  offices,  and  acts  some- 
times in  one,  and  sometimes  in  another.  "  The 
first  contains  more  than  the  truth,  the  second  less,^^ 
Then  Mr.  Cornelius  tells,  what  is  neither  more,  nor 
less,  than  the  truth,  in  these  words. 

"  I  observe,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  teaches 
the  fact — that  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  the  one,  only  living,  and  true  God,  and 
that  there  is,  in  the  divine  nature,  or  Godhead,  a 
foundation  for  such  a  distinction,  as  authorizes  the 
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separate  application  of  the  personal  pronouns,  I, 
thou,  and  he,  to  each  of  these  names  ;  and  requires 
divine  attributes  to  be  distinctly  ascribed  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  to  the 
Father. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cornelius  knows  as 
much  of  the  matter  he  discusses,  as  any  mortal  can ; 
and  that  his  language  is  as  intelligible  as  that  of  St. 
Athanasius,  or  any  other  writer  on  the  Trinity, — but 
he  has  done  neither  more  nor  less^  than  add  another 
proof  to  many  previous  ones,  of  the  truth  and  good 
sense  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  remarks.  After  this  ex- 
amination, we  can  better  tell  what  we  would  not 
have,  than  what  we  would  have  for  the  standard  of 
national  faith.  If  there  must  be  such  standard,  and 
if  it  require  intolerance,  great  sanctity  of  exterior 
deportment,  great  personal  dignity,  and  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  utility  of  worldly  as  well  as  spiritual 
gifts,  in  promoting  spiritual  good ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  which  sect  has  the  best  claim  to  the 
Throne,  We  must  however  give  Calvinism  its  due. 
It  is  rapidly  converting  its  adherents  into  Universa- 
lists  ;  and  these,  returning  upon  their  steps,  stop  at 
liberal,  rational  Christianity. 

Calvinism  is  rearing  temples  for  the  abode  of  en- 
larged knowledge  and  pure  religion  ;  for  it  will  be 
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found,  that  sound  intellectual  cultivation,  and  Cal- 
vinism cannot  long  dwell  together.  The  one  en- 
joys perennial  youth,  the  other  already  bends  under 
a  premature  decrepitude  of  three  hundred  years. 
Calvinism  has  been  to  religion  an  overshadowing 
night,  in  which  fictions,  magnified  by  gloom  and  si- 
lence, have  become  terrible  ; — night,  in  which  man 
has  trembled  before  spectres  embodied  by  his  own 
sickly  fancy,  or  conjured  up  to  his  afii'ighted  view 
by  those  who  should  have  sought  to  enlighten,  to 
comfort,  and  console.  It  retires,  at  length  before 
inquiring  Reason,  as  the  searching  beams  of  yon 
glorious  orb  drive  darkness  first  from  the  loftiest 
summits,  then  from  the  deepest  vallies,  of  the  earth. 

We  are  astonished  that  any  sect  should  have  been 
so  indiscreet  as  to  propose  a  national  religion.  We 
trust  this  will  never  exist,  either  by  open  public 
adoption,  or  by  any  secret  Jesuitical  combination. 
No — let  there  ever  be,  as  now  there  is,  one  wide 
space  on  this  convenient  earth,  in  which  it  will  be 
no  crime,  no  forfeiture  of  civil  or  religious  right,  no 
privation  of  esteem,  respect,  and  good  will,  to  con- 
ceive of  and  worship  God,  without  accountability 
to  man. 

We  desire  to  be  understood.  All  men  must  judge 
for  themselves.     But  all  men  have  the  right,  in  this 
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land,  to  publish  their  opinions  from  good  motives, 
and  for  justifiable  ends.  There  is  sincere  piety, 
there  is  exemplary  virtue,  there  is  liberality,  in  all 
these  Trinitarian  sects ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
equally  in  all.  It  is  only  when  they  move  with  the 
unity  of  party  zeal,  that  they  are  to  be  dreaded.  As 
to  the  Catholics  in  this  metropohs,  how  sincerely, 
how  graciously,  how  usefully,  have  the  pastoral  du- 
ties been  performed  !  How  clearly  have  they  prov- 
ed, that  the  Catholic  faith,  when  uncorrupted  by 
connexion  with  the  civil  power,  may  communicate 
that  precious  blessing,  which  the  author  of  Chris- 
tianity came  to  bestow  among  men. 
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There  is  one  more  sect  among  us, — a  sect,  which 
is  ^'  every  where  spoken  against."  One  reason  may 
be,  that  it  has  (compared  with  other  sects)  taken  but 
little  pains  to  manifest  itself  to  the  ivorlcL  The  Uni- 
tarian faith  has  one  recommendation,  in  the  view 
we  have  been  taking  ;  it  is  too  simple,  and  intelh- 
gible,  ever  to  become  a  National  Religion,  by  any 
other  means  than  by  voluntary  adoption  of  it  by 
each  individual.  It  has  no  mysteries,  no  metaphy- 
sics, no  captivating  titles,  no  earthly  splendor  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it,  to  which  civil  power  has  affi- 
nity ;  there  is  nothing  in  civil  power  to  which  it  can 
fasten  its  tendrils.  Of  God,  it  affirms  nothing  but 
that  which  God  himself  has  affirmed,  through  all 
that  universe,  which  he  has  made  subject  to  man's 
perception  and  reason, — There  is  one  God.  Of  its 
master,  Jesus,  it  affirms,  that  he  was  commissioned 
and  inspired  by  the  Most  High,  to  reveal  that  truth, 
to  which  human  reason  could  never  ascend, — immor- 
tality.    That  the  evidence  of  his  commission  was 
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his  power  to  control  the  laws  of  nature  ;  the  object 
of  his  commission — to  suffer,  die,  and  rise  from  the 
tomb,  and  thereby  to  witness  that  man  should  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  live  again. 

To  what  end  was  it  revealed  to  man,  that  the 
cerements  of  the  grave  should  be  rent,  and  that  his 
spirit  should  live  forever  ?  He  might  have  learned 
that  truth  after  death,  as  well  as  before,  if  the 
knowledge  of  it  has  no  relation  to  this  life. — If, 
knowing  this,  his  future  condition  must  be  the  same 
as  though  he  knew  it  not, — the  revelation  was  in 
vain. — Hence,  Unitarians  believe,  that  the  author  of 
Christianity  came,  not  only  to  announce  and  prove 
immortality,  but  to  establish  a  moral  code,  in  which 
man  might  learn  his  duty  to  his  Creator,  to  society, 
to  his  neighbor,  and  himself ; — and  to  found  this  on 
the  sanction  of  happiness  or  misery,  in  a  life  that 
will  never  end  ; — and  consequently,  that  his  condi- 
tion here  is  that  of  accountability ;  which  could 
not  be,  if  he  were  not  a  free  and  moral  agent. 

As  to  the  light  in  which  the  Messiah  is  to  be  re- 
garded. Unitarians  are  divided.  It  is  maintained, 
however,  that  the  Unitarian  faith  was  not  only  old- 
er than  the  controversy  of  Nice,  in  315,  but  was 
the  original  revelation  itself;  and  that  the  Trinita- 
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rian  faith  was  a  departure  from  the  purity  of  the 
gospel  dispensation, — or  to  use  a  technical  expres- 
sion— a  heresy.     Some  Unitarians  consider  the  Sa- 
viour as  a  created  being — but  existing  before  that 
universe  which  is  within  human  notice  ;  and  that 
he  took  the  form  in  which  he  was  known  on  earth, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  revelation.     Others 
consider  him  as  merely  human,  but  divinely  com- 
missioned,   and   inspired. — Unitarians  are  divided 
also  on  the  doctrine  of  atonement.     Some  absolute- 
ly reject  it,  as  Dr.  Priestley  and  others.     It  is  an 
expression  which  occurs  but  once  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament, and  the  critics  say  that  in  that  case  it  is 
mis-translated,  and  should  be  reconciliation.     Some 
Unitarians  reject  the  scenes  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
or  account  them  allegorical ;  and  insist  that,  wheth- 
er founded  in  fancy  or  history,  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily enter  into  the  Christian  faith.     Others  hold 
that  the  Messiah's  death  for  the  remission  of  sins 
means  only  this,s — that  by  this  uffering,  in  proof  of 
his  mission,  men  would  become  believers,  and  re- 
pent, and  be  accepted,  and  so  be  entitled  to  the 
hfe  of  the  blessed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  much  more  to  the  purpose,  that  all 
Unitarians  believe  in  the  revelation  of  imjnortaliti/, — 
and  that  its  condition  will  depend  on  a  life  well  or  ill 
spent  on  earth. 
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As  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  Unitarians  understand  by 
this  nothing  of  that  mysticism,  which  maintains  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  Being,  operating  by  itself  as 
a  constituent  part  of  the  Godhead.  That  gentle, 
unassuming,  cheering,  elevating  spirit,  which  they 
do  know,  they  receive  as  enjoining  a  deep  and  sin- 
cere conviction  of  dependence,  and  of  all  the  duties 
of  homage  and  gratitude. 

As  to  the  operation  of  this  spirit  in  its  earthly  re- 
lations, they  hold  its  tendency  to  be,  to  make  men 
peaceable  and  obedient,  as  to  those  who  exercise, 
lawfully,  lawful  authority, — -to  make  them  promote 
the  cultivation  of  the  powers  which  God  has  given, 
— to  make  them  honor  virtue  for  the.  sake  of  God's 
approbation, — and  to  render  them  as  to  each  other, 
vsincere,  affectionate,  sympathetic,  and  charitable. 

Unitarians  do  not  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
mands of  men  convulsive  efforts,  mournful  groan- 
ings,  sanctified  tones,  or  disgusting  contortions  in 
honor  of  God. 

But  they  do  believe,  that,  while  the  Christian 
spirit  condemns  all  worldly  lusts,  and  denounces  all 
wrong  done  to  others,  and  abhors  all  hypocrisy,  and 
especially  that  which  is  practised  under  cover  of  re- 
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ligion,  it  permits  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  means 
of  pleasure,  consistently  with  a  life  of  temperance, 
peace  and  innocence. 

They  do  believe,  not  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  given  to  adorn  and  to 
purify  ;  that  it  may  shine  forth  in  the  lives  of  those, 
who  rule  in  high  places,  and  yet  cheer  the  hopes, 
and  purify  the  hearts  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  deep- 
est obscurity.  That  it  may  warn  and  guard  him, 
who  is  favoured  of  fortune,  from  becoming  too 
confident  and  lordly  in  its  gifts,  while  it  may  pour 
consolation  on  sorrow  and  poverty,  and  soften  the 
bondage  of  the  prisoner  and  slave ;  that  it  may  ani- 
mate the  heart,  and  nerve  the  arm  of  him,  who  leads 
armies  to  battle,  while  it  suspends  that  arm  over 
the  vanquished  and  fallen,  and  commands  him  to 
regard  the  captive  as  a  friend  and  a  brother.  The 
spirit  of  Unitarian  Christianity  will  stretch  no  limbs 
on  the  rack ;  it  will  chain  no  human  being  to  the 
stake. 

We  are  surprized  to  see,  that  a  Senator  of  the  Un- 
ited States,  standing  in  his  place,  and  in  public  de- 
bate, has  declared  that  Unitarians  are  not  Christians  I 
This  implies  that  this  gentleman  knows  what  man- 
ner of  men  are  Christians.     We  are  curious  to  see 
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what  his  definition  of  Christian  is,  and  in  which  of 
the  schools  he  learned  it. 

Whatever  any  other  sect  may  do,  towards  fasten- 
ing itself  on  society,  as  a  dominant  religious  par- 
ty, Unitarianism  is  too  poor,  and  humble,  to  make 
any  such  attempt. 

It  does  not  glitter  in  the  chancel,  it  pretends  to 
no  Right  Reverend  Holiness,  it  has  no  secret  con- 
cealed affinities ;  it  does  not  terrify  youthful  timidity* 

*  We  know,  that  several  young  persons  educated  in  the  best  manner, 
habitually  religious,  pure,  and  innocent,  have  lately  fallen  into  fanat- 
ical delusions,  tending  to  destroy  their  own  rational  prospects  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  fond  hopes  of  their  afflicted  and  astonished  parents. 

These  young  persons  have  been  drawn  within  the  influence  of  the 
contagion  of  Calvinism,  and  liave  learned  to  supplicate  for  the  par- 
don of  sins  which  they  never  committed,  and  to  devote  their  days 
and  nights  to  such  homage  of  the  Deity,  as  is  utterly  repugnant  to 
tlie  character  in  which  he  has  revealed  himself  in  the  Gospel.  They 
are  taught  to  see  in  the  cheering  smiles,  and  innocent  pleasures  of 
their  former  companions,  the  stamp  of  everlasting  perdition ;  and 
they  fly,  themselves,  from  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  as  though 
they  were  pollutions  that  would  stain  throughout  eternity.  What 
would  human  life  become,  under  the  sole  guidance  of  such  teachers  ? 
What  would  become  of  that  religious  science,  which  connects  man 
with  the  movements  of  the  luminaries  that  sparkle  in  the  immeas- 
urable concave  over  his  head?  of  that  knowledge,  which  applies  air, 
earth,  water,  light,  heat,  metals,  animate  and  vegetable  matter,  to 
human  comfort  and  convenience  ?  If  such  men  could  govern,  would 
there  be  seminaries  of  learning,  edifices  for  charity,  temples  of  le- 
gislation and  justice  ?  What  means  would  there  be  of  proving,  that  to 
be  learned,  wise,  honest,  virtuous,  and  pious,  is  to  be  Christian? 
What  sort  of  a  Deity  do  they  make  of  the  omniscient  and  beneficent 
Creator  of  the  Universe,  by  the  kind  of  worship  which  they  render? 
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and  waning  age,  with  mystical  horrors ;  it  walks 
forth  in  noon-day  light,  and  seeks  no  dominion  but 
that  which  sober  reason  yields. 

If  there  be  no  established  religious  order,  what 
will  be  the  final  effect  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said, 
that  irreligion  and  immorality  will  prevail,  and  that 
public  teachers  will  attract  neither  veneration  nor 
support ;  on  the  other,  that  general  toleration  will 
lead  to  comparisons  of  worthiness  among  those  who 
adhere  to  different  sects,  and  to  that  sobriety  and 
becomingness  of  deportment,  which  all  Christian 
sects  must  manifest,  to  gain  any  favor  in  public 
opinion. 

For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  doubt  that  rational 
views  of  Christianity  will  always  be  found  where 
civil  freedom,  learned  education,  and  unrestricted 
inquiry  on  religious  subjects  exist,  and  that  wherever 
such  Christianity  exists,  it  will  always  be,  not  only 
the  pleasing  duty  of  society,  but  most  clearly  its 

And  what  would  become  of  that  rational  senthnent, — so  conformable 
to  the  order  and  dignity  of  Creation,  and  so  natural  to  the  human 
heart — that  to  use  and  enjoy  with  gratitude,  and  in  reverence  to  God, 
is  to  live  here  in  conformity  to  his  will, — to  Uve  in  the  performance  of 
that  duty,  which  will  confer  the  best  hope  of  his  future  grace  ? 

The  religious  history  of  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Reformation, 
will  furnish  the  best  answer  to  such  inquiries. 
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interest,  to  support  liberally,  learned,  pious,  and 
amiable  clergymen ;  and  to  make  of  such  men  af- 
fectionate friends,  and  ever  welcome  associates. 

However  this  may  come  to  be,  we  trust,  we  have 
proved,  that  so  far  the  world  has  never  been  so  truly 
wretched,  as  when  Statesmen  and  Clergymen,  have 
exercised  a  combined  tyranny  over  matters  of  opin- 
ion, and  religious  faith. 


We  intend,  in  future  Numbers,  to  compare  the  Political 
Institutions  of  the  United  States,  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries ;-^to  inquire  whether  our  Government  has  been  con- 
ducted, in  conformity  to  the  principles  on  which  these  In- 
stitutions are  founded  ;  wherein  the  successive  administra- 
tions have  promoted,  or  retarded,  the  prosperity  which 
ought  to  tiow  from  such  Institutions ;  and  how  far  those 
who  have  ruled  and  are  ruling,  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
Rulers  of  a  Christian  Commonwealth,  There  are  delusions 
abroad  as  to  m£7i,  and  as  to  facts,  A  generation  has  arisen 
who  have  not  had  means  of  knowing  what  happened  in 
their  early  days.  We  are  sure  of  displeasing  some,  not 
sure  of  pleasing  any ; — and  not  over  anxious  which  we  do. 
if  we  say  nothing  which  is  not  just  and  true. 
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